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POEMS 


MUNICH 
For Thamar 


HE fountain falls from laughing mouth of stone 
In crescent laughter through the scented gloom; 
And from the corner of the curved lip 
The drops like petals gather, fall, and slip 
From carven leaf to leaf . . . I am alone 
By the slim white unwitherable plume 
The water flaunts against a deathless sky. 
I, who found in immutability 
A little music and a little laughter, 
See there before me Beauty’s strange hereafter— 
The immortal ghost, too gay, too sad, to die. 


[1] 
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HELEN 


Now I forget . . . or did I know .. . or dream... 


Towers poised like dancers over wreaths of flame, 
Swaying into the night to disappear, 

While men with painted bodies tried to scream 
Some jest athwart the thunder of thy name 
That rose re-echoing. A charioteer, 

Red with the foam of blood and glare of fire, 
Leaning above the spears, before the night, 
Towered for a moment, wild in some delight, 
And fell deathless on the immortal pyre. 

Was it for thee, thy mournful eyes, thy hair 
Falling in peace upon thy white breasts’ riot— 
The fire of thee, the everlasting quiet 

That thou hast brought to many on this night? 


BULL-FIGHT 


Velvet sand thick-strewn, the brilliance blurred; 
Unstooping sun, and women leaning over, 
Dark-eyed and scented, to (it seems) discover 
What in that narrow scene can so have stirred 
Their senses, beyond even love or lover, 

Until their bodies, clothed in formal cloth, 
Seem violent, with breast and arm and thigh 
Envious of the sand that drinks up death. 
They see the horse dragged by its tail and head 


[2] 
























Broadly again before the dripping horn, 
And watch the tearing up of flesh not dead— 
Poor pity’s funeral with no one to mourn 


SUMMER 


Now are the forests dark, and the ways full 

Of foliage and grass and heavy branch; 

And the green darkness stirs like a deep pool. 
Beneath the groping foot unseen things crunch, 
While flat wet leaves slip past the upturned face, 
And the hot-scented vapor after rain 

Hangs in the gloom, and nowhere in that place 
Is thinnest bird-note. All the heavy pain 

Of earth is on me . . . now are the forests dark, 
And you lie sleeping in some far-off room. 

Oh, would that I could see you stand up stark 
And pale and fountain-like against the gloom 
Of overburdened things, you slim and cool! 

Now are the forests dark, and the ways full. 


FOR A DANCER 


You were a young fountain; a mad bird; 
And half a woman; a secret overheard 

In a dark forest, 

Setting the trees alive, the leaves astir. 
You were my joy, my sorrowful you were! 


[3] 


H. Stuart 
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FRAGMENT 


You were most lovely and most lonely; you 
Most quiet-hearted, and most full of ease; 
Proud and unsatisfied because you knew 

The half-love of October and the trees, 

Who could not even break each other’s heart, 


Whose funeral pyre was but a thing of leaves . . . 


REMEMBER 


Remember, dear, if you have thought me careless, 
I would have sought for you and found you too, 
Was I less proud, and you less fair, less 
Impossibly the woman that we knew 

Had travelled long ago to East or West 

With a long train of rumor and the rest 

The faithless have for gaudy retinue. 

You’d wish me start up now, determined, slowly, 
As if somehow or somewhere heroes were 
Successful still, and seek you tranquil, holy, 

I a crusade and you a sepulchre. 


AT DAWN 


The light had scarcely flooded the sea out 
Of night and crept inland along the hill-tops, 
When there was breathed a sigh upon the airs, 


[4] 
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H. Stuart 


Being the first faint rumor that had come 

To earth that the moon was not as unravishéd 
As she had seemed. Is not the light she drops, 
Though virgin white upon the clouds and trees, 
More intimate to each lover than the lips 

It softly fades between? For see—she is 

Upon the uttermost edge of our domain, 

And how know we that on her outward side 
There burn not many a star-inflicted kiss? 
How can our hearts imagine on this cold 

Hard earth the thundering riot of the whirlpool 
Whose brilliant shadow falls upon our sun? 
For love is like a sound caught in the bubble 
Of the dim universe and coloring it 
Miraculously in changing hues . . 

Or like a Venus rising star-entangled 

Out of the sea of space—the night of life. 

H. Stuart 
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PRAYERS 


Let the wind come, 
And cover our feet with the sands of seven deserts; 
Let strong breezes rise 


Washing our ears with the far-off sounds of the foam. 


Let there be between our faces 

Green turf and a branch or two of back-tossed trees. 
Set firmly over questioning hearts 

The deep unquenchable answers of the wind 


II 


Let the rain beat in our faces 

As we go out on the great quest for life; 

Let it blind our eyes with bitter tears, 

Tears of the fury of pain. 

Let us bear great heavy rains, plodding 

Over the furrows of unploughed earth; 

For only through long bitterness freely spoken 
Can new life come to be, for other men. 


III 


Let our bodies run laughing in the sunlight, 
And sleep under the soft blanket of the stars; 
Let us imitate in our movements 


[6] 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


The carelessness of trees 

That clothe themselves in their fierce glory 

Of bud and leaf, that boldly display their flowers: 

Let us go forth in the day, clad in our might like moun- 
tains, 

To return bearing upon our foreheads the final kiss of the 
night. 


IV 


Let us bear rich heavy harvests, 

Fruits of experience that hang long 

In the garden of life in the evening, 

Inviting eager lips and eyes. 

Yet let us always be children 

Let butterfly moments find us playing; 

Let us learn the lesson of the flowers that give to the sun 
Their petals and their scent. 


Let the dark king who will crown us 

Be welcomed with a kindly smile; 

Let him sit beside us in our room, 

A friend to whom we give unspoken thoughts. 
Death, we will make you but one offering only— 
It is enough, you will not need any more: 

All of our lives you have waited patiently; 
Come then, and take from us this failing breath 


[7] 
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Let us know the love that destroys us, 

And the love that sets us free; 

Let us pledge to the god who in darkness 

Rises up from his time-walled tomb. 

Let love be helpless as a child, 

That we may shield it with pity; 

Let love be a terrible sword of flame to smite through 
our souls, 

Darkening our sight, that we may hold no honor. 


vil 


God of the gods of earth, 

Pour down on us dark wisdom, 

That we may speak what is needed for our kind; 
And, for the rest, keep silence. 

Flame-tortured pulse of power, 

That fades too soon in darkness, 

Give wisdom and the light 

That reconciles. 


vill 


Let it not cease— 

This great storm in which we 
Are held here an instant: 
Let it go on, be complete 


[8] 























Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Let it end its task of destruction 

In fierce mad flashes of lightning, 

In drums of thunder, scrolls of flame. 

Since we unreasonably seek 

A bitterer laughter, a more sacred joy of tears, 
Let there be conflict, 

Even to the last. 


IX 


Let us be hard, 

As a great jagged stone 

That keeps the thought of a star. 

Let us hate cleanly; 

For since love without hatred 

Is the fire that fails and is scattered, 

Let our hate spur our love 

To scale every steep that leads up from the last abyss. 


x 


Though we must perish, 

Let there be renewal; 

Let life go on 

Somewhere, and just the same— 

Tragic and absurd, 

With a worn-out hope for its garment. 

Let life be fettered with chains of pain and death, 
Because we long to break them. 


[9] 
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Let there be eternal good, 

And let there also be eternal evil; 
Cloud about the mountain-peak, 

Fallen morning star. 

Let us seek the one, 

And find dark consolation in the other; 
So shall we mount 

On wings of pain, suffering, and hunger, 
Straight up to where eternity 

In music shall enfold us. 

Fohn Gould Fletcher 








A YOUNG BOY 


THE DECISION 


Let him alone, and when he is one year older 
We will send him away to school. 

This year he is twelve. His eyes are colder 
Than stars in a rainy pool. 


Cold and clear. He bends his graceful head 

Not to our sadness, nor to any other. 

Perhaps, we think, he would have loved his mother; 
But his mother is dead. 


His round cheek is like a sun-sweetened apple, 
And his brown throat is bare. 

Is there any sorrow with which he must grapple 
That we would not die to share? 


He will not help us. He puts his thoughts behind him, 
And not of these will he speak. 

He is like the waters out of Nameless Creek, 

Dark and still. There you may seek and find him. 


There he dives like the gull, with the mill-sluice races; 
His curving arm, dappled by shade and sun, 

Rises and falls. But he comes not back for our praises 
When the race is done. 


A child is harder to win than any lover 


[11] 
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Let him alone—there is nothing more to say. 
Lovely, elusive—when the year is over 
We will send him away. 


THE OTHER WIND 


The honey locusts, heavy with rain, 

Swirl in the wind and splash the walk. 

The darkness makes forbidding talk 

Outside our door, and sodden leaves come down. 
I have no quarrel with these—the rain and wind, 
That tame your haughty heart and make it kind, 
And bring you home again. 


Now you and I, imprisoned here together, 
Are comrades for tonight, against the weather. 


What do you hear 

In all the voices of the August night— 
More than the wind in its familiar grief, 
More than the wash of rain, the fall of leaf? 


Sprawled in a leather chair with Westward Ho, 

O supple body, bright unruly hair!— 

There is a Wind will blow 

Suddenly out of the dark, bidding you go 

I cannot tell you where; 

Slamming the gate on ways that you have known 


Since life began, 


[12] 





























Fessica Nelson North 


Warping you to the stature of a man 
With bulk of sinew and bone. 


Just now, while still your mind 
Thrilled to the prowess of Amyas Leigh, 
4 Crowning with worship his heroic form, 
Why did you raise your startled eyes to me? 
Was it because you heard above the storm 
The mighty rising of that Other Wind? 
Fessica Nelson North 


TWO POEMS 


ONCE MORE THE MOON 


She follows still in vain. Her constant breath 

Still moves the sea. Once more she mounts the sky. 
Blind to all life, impatient of all birth, 

Sure of the end, and all things passing by, 

She sits, and holds above the restless earth 

Her mirror, bright with an eternal death. 


CREATION 


The patterns of the earth and sky were planned 
In praise of you. But here my tributes are, 
The new creations of a lover’s hand— 
A paper daisy and a tinsel star. 
David Osborne Hamilton 


[13] 
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PURPLE 


Your hair is a dark bandage across my eyes; 

Your eyes, two hands that tear my soul apart. 

My soul speaks words, and, speaking, wisdom dies. 
Your lips are like a wound thrust on my heart. 


Your lips are like a wound thrust on my heart 
A searing scar, scarlet, a quivering pain. 

I close my eyes enimaging your smile 

I feel the old keen knife-thrust once again. 


My soul speaks words, and, speaking, wisdom dies, 
Dies at the uttered hint of my desire. 

Again I press your face between my palms, 

Again I feel the old unbidden fire. 


Your eyes, two hands that tear my soul apart, 
Clutch at the self that hid in baseness lies. 

A horror world drags at my cloven feet 

Your hair is a dark bandage across my eyes! 


PROFILE 


Only in profile do I love your eyes. 
Looking straight into mine, 


[14] 








Constance Enslow 


They make it all impossible that I 
Should following tracingly 

Your throat’s fine undulating line 

From your parted lips down 

To the fluttering quiver of the pulse’s beat 
At your neck’s base. 

I kiss you quickly there 

Before your eyes have seen my purpose— 
Sacrilege! 

Or I should never dare, with your eyes 
Looking into mine straight, soberly. 
Only in profile do I love your eyes. 


LAVENDER 


The gently quiet murmur of the summer rain, 

Falling on attic roofs, 

Brings to the store of old rejected things, below 

In the gabled darkened room, 

The thought of youth; 

As soft love-touches 

On the arched and narrowed shoulders of a spinster 

May recall 

The failing hopes and unremembered joys. 

And so on my heart, 

Filled with the past’s old dusty things, 

Falls now the sweet and gentle softness of your voice. 
Constance Enslow 


[15] 
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TWO POEMS 


A GHETTO CATCH 


In Forsyth Street the peddlers sell you peaches for a penny. 
They’re big and rich and ripe and cheap; but cheaper far 


than any . 

Is beauty! Oh! it’s cheap as cheap, it takes a glance to 
buy it!— 

And if you doubt it come with me to Forsyth Street and 
try it! 


Oh, come, come and try it! 

It’s cheaper there than any— 

In Forsyth Street where peddlers sell you peaches for a 
penny! 


Then let us stand by Litowitz who hawks a miscellany 
Of cheapest wares, of plums and pears and peaches for a 


penny! 

For there the Jewish maidens go to spend their money 
gaily; 

And Judah goes at noon, she does, and Judah goes there 
daily. 


Oh, Judah goes there daily! 

It’s cheaper there than any!— 

In Forsyth Street where peddlers sell you peaches for a 
penny! 


[16] 

























Leland Davis 
THE PERIL OF HAPPINESS 


Who to see us now would guess 
That we had known unhappiness? 
We must not live too happily; 
We might forget there’s misery. 


For happiness contentment breeds, 

That’s like a stream all choked with weeds 
Where green scum grows and dead things bide. 
We must not be too satisfied. 


A stricken heart bleeds song sometimes, 
And I think grief is kin to rhymes. 
There are things pent within us crying 
That only out when joy seems dying. 


And there are wounds so wide and deep 
That the whole world pours in to seep, 

And comes forth wisely turned to song. 
We must not keep our joy too long. 


Leland Davis 
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THE HAUNTED WELL 


Here where the well lies hidden, 
Rheumatic apple trees 

Still stand as they were bidden, 
With crooked arms and knees. 


The house has empty sockets 
Of windows for its eyes, 

But up the walls like rockets 
Each year new roses rise. 


In toils of morning-glory 
Coarse grasses lift their broom, 
And daylight tells a story 
That’s ghostlier than gloom. 


They say—so runs the fable 
Her love was unfulfilled; 

She mourned out of her gable 
And saw the moonlight spilled! 


She stole down from her attic, 
Too sorrowful for rest— 

A gentle-eyed fanatic, 

With torment in her breast, 





Crept through the night-drenched thicket 


Of brambles to the well; 
Heard nothing save a cricket, 
A lost cow’s cruising bell. 


[18] 











But in the hole’s deep lining 


Did she divine a shape— 
Some opalescent shining 
Or vista of escape 


Out of the war of things that were?- 
A victory profound? 

The moony waters pitied her 

And closed without a sound. 


Amanda Hall 


BEING ONLY A DREAM 


You should have weighted my dream of you 
With a leaden reality; 

Then it would have gone down 

Like some shotted mariner, 

Leaving the following seas 

All open to the stars. 


Being only a dream, 
There’s never a wave 
Lifting from blue to chrysoprase, 
Never an opal shine on the wet beaches, 
Nor auklet shattering 
The twilight’s pure obsidian, 
Never a swift wing-flash of beauty anywhere, 
But my dream of you is there. 
Mary Austin 


[19] 


Amanda Hall 
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FREE 


I am a beggar maiden— 

I sleep beneath a thorn. 

At night my tree is thick with stars; 
I see the slender horn 

Of the pale moon, 

I see the clean 

Essential light of morn. 


The king Cophetua and his queen 
Ride by disdainfully. 

He glitters like a dragonfly, 

A scornful mouth has she— 

A curled red leaf. 

Yet she was once 

A beggar maid like me. 


The spearmen ride before them; 

My path no mortal knows. 

A ruby smoulders on her brow, 

My thicket yields a rose. 

Dance, dusty feet !— 

I’m glad I’m not 

The maid Cophetua chose. 

M. Letitia Stockett 














ROMANTIQUE 


I never was a real thing—did you think me so? 

I was only a quaint figure from a queer old book. 
Now my time is over, back again I go— 

You will never find me, no matter where you look. 


I shall shut the covers safe—safe—tight— 
Hidden from the curious things your world would do to 
me. 
You have such strange good and bad, and wrong and 
right 
It was not the story I supposed that it would be. 


Well, it does not matter—lI shall be, so soon, 
Leaning by a willow with my ringlets falling; 
Weaving fadeless rosebuds by an ever-crescent moon; 
Dreaming of my true-love to a gentle river’s calling. 


If anyone should ask for me, say that I have gone 
Back to my own place again, back where I must stay 

Listening to my lover’s lute through an eternal dawn, 
Believing as he kneels to me through an eternal day! 

Margaret Widdemer 
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LOVE ON A SPRING NIGHT 


Under the lanterns, glowing 
Like yellow moths among the trees, 
Together we sit in this warm spring night 


My lover and I. 


The cherry blossoms which are to die tonight 
Are falling to earth now, all about us, 

In a gentle rain, a fragrant shower; and 
Silently, excepting for a little sighing sound. 
They are beautiful in their dying. 


On my heart likewise 
My lover’s words are falling: 
They are as sweet as the petals of the dead blossoms. 


But my heart is sad in its one wise corner, knowing 
That the magic words of my lover 

Are falling from his lips 

Simply because it is tonight that they must fall 
And die—beautifully, 

Like the cherry blossoms. 


SAYONARA 


Sailing tomorrow! And still I have not told her- 
Matsuki San, my heart’s delight. 


[22] 














Buckley McGurrin 


Down to her little toes sadly I behold her 
Stretched on the mat; and through the night— 
My last in fairyland—I watch near her sleeping, 
Her child’s face wet with tears 


Born of sad dreams’ weeping. 


Somewhere below us a flute is softly sighing 

Love to the lanterns overhead; 

“Haiyah!” a far-away rickshaw man is crying, 
Speeding a reveller home to bed. 

We sail at break of day—still I have not told her. 
Sad dreams have wet her cheeks, 

Just as when I scold her. 


Buckley McGurrin 


SHIFTING WINDS 


Because you loved in April, 
And cherished not in May, 

I will not show my sadness 
To scar the summer day. 


Because you dreamed in April, 
I saw in May the truth— 
That Boaz’ lips were very cold 
Upon the breast of Ruth. 
Mary M. Matheson 


3] 
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PORTRAITS 


DIRGE FOR GRISELDA 


I would have had for you 
Colors of death 
Crimson and gold. 


Why death for you 
In white straight lines, 
Hospital sounds and smells? 


I would have burned for you 

Funeral pyres as big as a city block, 

Of cedar-wood and sandalwood and fir; 
Heavy black smoke and kindling flames 
Snapping sparks against a purple night. 

I would have stood by lonely, watching 
The red sparks rise and the black soot fall. 


I would have found a priest 
Worshipping an unknown god; 





He would have picked your voice from the passing air 


To sing the song you never sang. 


They came telling me of you 
Lying on an iron cot, 

Red lips white as the sheets, 
Brown eyes hidden. 


[24] 





















Fohn Crawford 


Death might have been a crimson brawl; 
Death might have been a golden pageantry— 
The last lover of queens and prostitutes. 


ISHMAEL 


There were the mountains 
Erect and slender, 

Piercing blue forbidden depths 
Relentlessly. . . . 


He chose the plains: 
The heat bellied up between his legs— 
The burnt sky fell and scorched him. 


In the evening 
They found him prone on the sand 
Swollen with sand-fly stings. 





THE YOUNG BACCHUS 


| He is tight and green, 
Round as a grape. 
He snuggles his head against his mother, 
Stemming from her, 
Swelling 
Tighter and tighter, 


[25] 
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Kicking and plunging; 
Vivacious as an unborn drunkenness 
Buzzing in a hard grape. 


PILGRIM 


A big blind mole 

Lumbers through the unresisting earth, 
Absorbing with diligent parsimony 
The luscious accidents of his progress. 


FOX-FIRE 


You with the roving eyes 
Like noisy blue-jays 
Twisting to see which way lie gaudy things to steal— 


You with the buttoned-up lips, 
And mouth big with secrets— 


Borrow the boldness of the jay . . . 


A big black coon to carry your loot, 
Another one with a fat bass drum; 
You in scarlet stitched with gold, 
Leaping with cymbals ready to clash. 





Fohn Crawford 


[26] 














SAINT MATTHEW 


The apostolic beasts, 
They are not all beasts. 
One is a man, for example; and one is a bird. 


I, Matthew, am a man. 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me—” 


That is Jesus. 

But then Jesus was not quite a man. 
He was the Son of Man, 

Filius Meus, O remorseless logic 
Out of His own mouth! 


I, Matthew, being a man, 
Cannot be lifted up, the Paraclete, 
To draw all men unto me, 
Seeing I am on a par with all men. 


I, on the other hand, 

Am drawn to the Uplifted, as all men are drawn; 
To the Son of Man, 

Filius Meus. 


Wilt Thou lift me up, Son of Man? 
How my heart beats! 
I am man. 


I am man, and therefore my heart beats, 


[27] 
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And throws the dark blood from side to side 
All the time I am lifted up. 


Yes, even during my uplifting. 


And if it ceased? 

If it ceased, I should be no longer man 

As I am; if my heart in uplifting ceased to beat, to toss 
the dark blood from side to side, causing my myriad 
secret streams. 


After the cessation, 

I might be a soul in bliss—an angel, approximating to the 
Uplifted. 

But that is another matter; 

I am Matthew, the man, 

And I am not that other angelic matter. 


So I will be lifted up, Saviour; 

But put me down again in time, Master, 

Before my heart stops beating, and I become what I 
am not. 

Put me down again on the earth, Jesus, on the brown soil: 

Where flowers sprout in the acrid humus, and fade into 
humus again; 

Where beasts drop their unlicked young, and pasture, and 
drop their droppings among the turf; 

Where the adder darts horizontal; 


[28] 














D. H. Lawrence 


Down on the damp unceasing ground, where my feet 
belong, 

And even my heart, Lord, forever, after all uplifting— 

The crumbling, damp, fresh land, life horizontal and 
ceaseless. 


Matthew I am, the man; 

And I take the wings of the morning to Thee, Crucified, 
Glorified. 

But while flowers club their petals at evening, 

And rabbits make pills among the short grass, 

And long snakes quickly glide into the dark hole in the 
wall, hearing man approach, 

I must be put down, Lord, in the afternoon; 

And at evening I must leave off my wings of the spirit 

As I leave off my braces, 

And I must resume my nakedness like a fish, sinking down 
the dark reversion of night 

Like a fish seeking the bottom, Jesus, 

IXOY3, 

Face downwards, 

Veering slowly 

Down between the steep slopes of darkness—fucus-dark, 
seaweed-fringed valleys of the waters under the sea; 

Over the edge of the soundless cataract 

Into the fathomless bottomless pit, 

Where my soul falls in the last throes of bottomless con- 
vulsion, and is fallen 


[29] 
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Utterly beyond Thee, Dove of the spirit; 
Beyond everything, except itself. 


Nay, Son of Man, I have been lifted up. 

To Thee I rose like a rocket ending in mid-heaven. 

But even Thou, Son of Man, canst not quaff out the dregs 
of terrestrial manhood; 


They fall back from Thee. 


They fall back, and like a dripping of quicksilver taking 
the downward track, 

Break into drops, burn into drops of blood, and dropping, 
dropping take wing— 

Membraned, blood-veined wings. 

On fans of unsuspected tissue, like bats, 

They thread and thrill and flicker ever downward 

To the dark zenith of Thine antipodes, 

Jesus uplifted. 


Bat-winged heart of man, 

Reversed flame, 

Shuddering a strange way down the bottomless pit 
To the great depths of its reversed zenith. 


Afterwards, afterwards 

Morning comes, and I shake the dews of night from the 
wings of my spirit, 

And mount like a lark, Beloved. 


[30] 




















D. H. Lawrence 


But remember, Saviour, 

That my heart, which like-a lark at heaven’s gate singing, 
hovers morning-bright to Thee, 

Throws still the dark blood back and forth 

In the avenues where the bat hangs sleeping, upside down 

And to me undeniable, Jesus. 


Listen, Paraclete. 

I can no more deny the bat-wings of my fathom-flickering 
spirit of darkness 

Than the wings of the morning and Thee, Thou Glorified. 


I am Matthew, the Men; 

It is understood. 

And Thou art Jesus, Son of Man, 

Drawing all men unto Thee, but bound to release them 
when the hour strikes. 


I have been, and I have returned; 

I have mounted up the wings of the morning, and I have 
dredged down to the zenith’s reversal; 

Which is my way, being man. 

Gods may stay in mid-heaven, the Son of Man has climbed 
to the Whitsun zenith; 

But I, Matthew, being a man, 

Am a traveler back and forth. 


So be it. 


D. H. Lawrence 


[31] 
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THE KING’S TOMB 


O outwit Death would seem to be the chief end of man. 

Birth is the first challenge flung in the face of the 
unimaginable vacuum: “I was not—I am,” says the 
helpless-powerful infant with his first cry; and from that 
moment on through the circling years of his earthly 
existence, man’s every act is a new assertion of the 
astounding miracle of creation, a new protest against 
the ashen collapse which threatens his pride and power. 

Saints and sages have recorded the futility of the pro- 
test—ironic Death will have the last word. Yet the 
unconquerable spirit of man never tires of his outcry; by 
his hope of outwitting Death he measures his distance 
from the beasts and his reach toward the stars. Thought 
begins at the edge of the grave, and from that steep 
vantage-ground springs 

The magnificent cause of being, 
The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 

All this apropos of that wonderful discovery in Egypt. 
Like everyone else, I have been standing breathless at 
the entrance of King Tutankhamen’s tomb in the sun- 
washed sand-covered Vale of the Kings near Luxor. 
And like everyone else, no doubt, I have marvelled at 
the magnificent futility of his royal arrangements to 
cheat death. To pile up feasts and treasures to ensure 
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the keeping of regal state in the next world, only to arrive, 
after three-and-a-half thousand years, at a show-case 
in a museum—one’s head unwound of its cerements and 
exposed, naked and labeled, to the vulgar gaze—surely 
this, for an Egyptian autocrat of that proudest of dynas- 
ties, would have been the last unimaginable insult of the 
irony of fate. 

And yet, if that long sleep in the dark should have 
tempered his kingly pride, there are considerations which 
might be offered in consolation. Young and ardent, 
let us hope beautiful, in death, this king has awakened 
to new life. He sought immortality, and summoned all 
the arts of his time to express this longing—to seal up 
the story of it as a wonder-tale confided only to death; 
and now, lo and behold, the arts he trusted are giving 
him, but in another form, the immortality he longed for— 
to the end of recorded time the deeds and glories of his 
brief reign, the sadness of his early death, will be a story 
full of color in the imaginations of men. 

What kind of a world would this king have expected 
to find after three-and-a-half thousand years? No 
doubt a world carried to perfection along the lines of his 
own experience—a world of super-powerful kings and 
innumerable slaves, of a priestly hierarchy serving a grand 
array of satisfied gods, and under the desert long-hidden 
aisles of treasure tombs guarding the glories of his royal 
line. Beyond all possible range of his imagination would 
have been our machines for racing to and fro and for doing 
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the heavy work of the world, our more or less democratic 
governments, our huge wars, our scientific concept of life, 
our microscopic and sidereal immensities, our doubtful 
quest of an adequate God. Every fundamental belief 
and institution of modern life would have dazed or out- 
raged his conceptions of man’s place in this mortal scheme, 
man’s relation to his neighbor, his king, and his gods. 
Posterity will not be dictated to; each generation, 
inheriting the past, nevertheless uses for its own purposes 
the ancestral accumulations of wisdom or folly. We also 
conceive of the future in terms of the present. We 
imagine, for example, new marvels of scientific invention, 
till nature shall become man’s slave to the nth degree of 
miraculous service. And to a certain point, no doubt, 
the prognostication is correct; probably we have not yet 
reached the crest of the wave which shall wash its material 
wonders over the world and carry the spirit of man to 
a new freedom or a new slavery. Yet we do not have to 
bridge three-and-a-half thousand years, nor a thousand, 
nor yet perhaps half a thousand, to find that wave spent 
by its own force. Nothing is more certain than the 
complete exhaustion of the earth-hoard of coal and iron 
and oil in two or three more centuries; and although the 
atmosphere above us and the fiery mass below may yield 
heat and power to man’s devices, it is the ignorant opti- 
mist, rather than the man of science, who expects that 
the present pace of civilization can be kept up on any other 
basis than that of coal and iron. To the man of science 
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we are ruthlessly using up the stored riches of all the 
geological ages, and when they are gone posterity will 
have to return to the smaller populations and simpler 
conditions of Washington’s time—or Tutankhamen’s. 

Thus the disadvantage of these marvels of modern 
science is that they do not last. We make use of them and 
they are gone—it is only art that endures. A telephone, 
talkative as it is, cannot tell the tale of the tribe to the 
next age; a locomotive, sealed up for three thousand 
years, would be merely an inert monster, less monu- 
mentally eloquent than Pharaoh’s chariot. Our sky- 
scrapers, which hold their heads so high, may rust out 
inside and collapse like a house of cards while still the 
cathedrals of an age of stone are standing. And these 
fierce caged dynamos, alive today and blooded with the 
electric fluid to give us power and light—how will the 
archaeologist of three thousand years hence solve the 
elaborate puzzle of their mechanism—if indeed one 
survives to challenge his analytic brain? 

Art alone endures—and, when one reckons by thousands 
of years, not much of that. What have we made too 
beautiful, too fiery strong, to perish? What monuments 
have we built, firm as the Pyramids, to cheat corrosive 
Death and tell our story to remote ages? A few songs, 
perhaps, will survive the language they were written in. 
A mountain wall in Georgia will carry a great warrior 
and his armry forever to victory. A few statues, maybe a 
few buildings or bits of them; some buffalo nickels, I 
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hope. And printed words, pages, books, saved from 
encroaching dust. Of such fragments, far less complete, 
as a cross-section of the great age we live in, than the 
contents of King Tutankhamen’s tomb of his narrower 
time, may the tale of our tribe be made up for the students 
of A. D. 4923. H. M. 


KINAESTHETIC VERSE 


Muscularity has a part in modern verse that deserves 
more attention. It may be treated as an actual psycho- 
physical factor, and of literary importance as one of the 
determinatives of modern verse. The matter on the whole 
goes back to the nature of word-experience. 

Words, so far as they are the material of poetry, are, 
briefly, sounds, muscular efforts, and thought-content. 
What other burdens a word can carry may be included 
in these three, or left unnoted so far as modern poetry is 
concerned. Its visibility on the page, for example, is 
made the basis of a serious art of calligraphy in the Orient, 
but this is not important here. A word associates itself 
with accent and rhythmic design, but these may be in- 
cluded in its auditory or kinaesthetic qualities. There 
are other burdens on the word less easily specified; and 
the term thought-content may easily become too capa- 
cious. From the poet’s point of view, nevertheless, the 
sound, the muscularity, and the thought is—descriptively 
—the material of his operations. 
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That a word is a sound in itself as well as an immaterial 
symbol of something else is of course a fact of which 
babies, poets, cheer leaders and other simple persons are 
primarily and intensely aware. Words may be hung like 
bells in a church and sounded for little reason other than 
the pure tone of their chiming. More probably the poet 
will associate with the pure sound of his words certain 
other qualities less obviously auditory: stress, rhythmic 
progression and the like, though obscure in nature, have 
always been recognized traditionally by the poet as es- 
sential material of his work. He is less likely to realize, 
however, that a word is not only a sound, latent or uttered, 
but in just as great a degree a muscular effort. If our 
traditional poetry ever appreciated this fundamental mus- 
cularity of words, it died at any rate with Langland. 
Fight centuries of English language, from the Latin injec- 
tion and Chaucer, has produced a poetry primarily con- 
cerned (verbally) in the sound and auditory associations 
of words. Where muscular values are found, as perhaps 
in the very nature of rhythm, it is accidental and uncon- 
scious. The point of poetic departure in traditional verse 
is word-sound. 

With the growth of reading it may be assumed that 
words have changed and warped. Warping took place 
not only in content, spelling, pronunciation, but in the 
very kind of consciousness of our words. What was a 
sound thrown at an unlettered man has become more 
and more a spatter of printer’s ink which the reader takes 
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with his eye and tends to repeat soundlessly in his throat. 
How much and where these warpings and stiffenings and 
changes take place is a matter for psychological and 
philological research. The general fact that such words 
are seen more and heard less is poetically significant at 
any rate. Listened to, poetry is one thing; on the page 
it is another. What was a sound attacking the ear is 
now an inert jotting of ink. It becomes soundful, or 
active, only at the reader’s own initiative. 

The cause of the modern release of kinaesthetic imagery 
thus may be one thing or another. The development and 
the changes in our experience of words on the one hand, 
and the disintegration of that experience on the other, so 
that the muscular experience of a word may be more and 
more separate from its sound experience, must strong- 
ly affect the material of poetry. Much of the value of 
modern poetry is more in kinaesthesia than in sound. 

Muscularity in modern verse is no mere metaphor for 
blurb writers. Nor is it merely a suggestion from the 
thought-content of words. The primary fact that our 
experience of words is an implicit muscular effort in the 
throat, accompanied by far-reaching kinaesthetic associa- 
tions, fully as much as it is a sound in the ear, has been 
used—as yet unconsciously—with huge effect in modern 
liberal verse. What cannot be translated into sound or 
visual terms is there, for example, in the gulp and grumble 
of syllables, in the thick contours of the cadences of Sand- 
burg. Equally, and equally untranslated—but very 
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different—is this muscularity present in the frail and 
brittle work of H. D. What has seemed to conservatives 
a breakdown of poetry is a change in emphasis from sound 
to the muscular experience of words. 

That kinaesthetic experience, through the vocal organs 
and the muscular apparatus of the body, is as legitimately 
the material of poetry as sound experience through the 
auditory apparatus can hardly be questioned in these 
athletic days of Isadora Duncan, pole-vaulting and beau- 
tiful action. The shock of the change, and the sudden 
discontinuity of familiar sound-successions in much 
modern poetry, causes what popular protest there may 
be. The line from John Dos Passos for example, 

That’s her name, Olive Thomas, on the red sky-sign, 
has little sound value, and its rhythm, so far as sound 
only is concerned, is cracked and fragmentary. It is an 
auditory dud, but a kinaesthetic success. Good poetry 
might well be written with no concern in sound. 

The modern poet thus will write the poetry of his 
musculature. That suggestions of an attuned body will 
dominate those of an attuned ear is not wholly fanciful. 
The thick phrases, Gimme-the-Ax, Potato-Face-Blind- 
Man, Ax-Me-No-Questions, in Sandburg’s Rootabaga 
Stories, in their characteristic speed, roughness and scope 
are formed clearly not on sound but on movement. His 
Four Steichen Prints is a poem in kinaesthesia: 

Throw your neck back, throw it back till the neck muscles shine at the 
sun, till the falling hair at the scalp is a black cry, till limbs and 
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knee-bones form an altar, and a girl’s torso over the fire-rock torso 
shouts hi yi, hi yee, hallelujah. 


They threw you into a pot of thorns with a wreath in your hair and 
bunches of grapes over your head—your hard little buttocks in the 
thorns—then the black eyes, the white teeth, the nameless muscu- 
lar flair of you, rippled and twisted in sliding rising scales of laughter; 
the earth never had a gladder friend; pigs, goats, deer, tawny 
tough-haired jaguars might understand you. 


In another way a rich and varied muscular imagery is 
aroused in D. H. Lawrence’s The Evening Land: 
Do you wonder that I am afraid to come 
And answer the first machine-cut question from the lips of your iron men? 
Put the first cents into metallic fingers of your officers, 


And sit beside the steel-straight arms of your fair women, 
American? 


From a greater muscular poet, Walt Whitman, we have: 


Was somebody asking to see the soul? 
See your own shape and countenance, persons, substances, beasts, the 
trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands. 

This illustrates the contrast between the sound and the 
kinaesthetic experience of words. It shows that the 
rhythms of sound and of movement are not inevitably 
identical. 

Though a pure poetry of movement has not been written 
and no doubt never will be, the progress towards muscu- 
larity in verse should be as welcome as it is astonishing. 
With it will come new insights into the muscularities of 
circumstance and new consciousness of the musculatures 
of poets. That will be good for art. Baker Brownell 
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REVIEWS 


THE SHROPSHIRE POET 


Last Poems, by A. E. Housman. Henry Holt & Co. 

To “The Shropshire Lad” of 1895 and to A. E. Hous- 
man of 1922 the threat of death has been an ever-present 
shadow on the splendor of life. The same starkly bitter 
philosophy underlies the lyric cry in both books, although 
in the early one a few poems, notably Loveliest of Trees, 
escape into pure ecstasy. 

Nothing in the new book is finer than a few of the 
much-quoted early poems; but, in the opinion of at least 
one reader, the book as a whole is of higher quality. Mr. 
Housman clings to inversions and other taboos, but he 
uses his simple old-fashioned measure with melodious 
precision, expressing a mood of melancholy sometimes 
harsh, again as tender as the soft strains of a slow violin 
at midnight. Many poems, if not definitely poems of 
the War, are at least suggestive of its conscription of men 
and moods; for example, Grenadier, or this untitled one, 
number xxxii: 

When I would muse in boyhood 
The wild green woods among, 
And nurse resolves and fancies 
Because the world was young, 
It was not foes to conquer 
Nor sweethearts to be kind, 


But it was friends to die for 
That I would seek and find. 
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I sought them far and found them 
The sure, the straight, the brave; 
The hearts I lost my own to, 
The souls I could not save. 
They braced their belts about them, 
They crossed in ships the sea, 
They sought and found six feet of ground— 
And there they died for me. 


This poet makes no pretence of solving the riddle of the 
universe. 
Keep we must, if keep we can, 
The foreign laws of God and man! 
he cries; and in viii we have a more definite statement of 


his blind-alley creed: 


We for a certainty are not the first 

Have sat in taverns while the tempest hurled 
Their hopeful plans to emptiness, and cursed 

Whatever brute and blackguard made the world. 
It is in truth iniquity on high 

To cheat our sentenced souls of aught they crave, 
And mar the merriment as you and I 

Fare on our long fool’s errand to the grave. 


But if there is little hope, there is plenty of courage. 
The second poem in the book, already much quoted, 
seems too perfect a finely tempered word of steel to be 
ever forgotten: 

As I gird on for fighting 
My sword upon my thigh, 
I think on old ill fortunes 
Of better men than I. 


Think I, the round world over 
What golden lads are low 
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With hurts not mine to mourn for 
And shames I shall not know. . 


What evil luck soever 
For me remains in store, 

*T is sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 


So here are things to think on 
That ought to make me brave, 
As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save. 

There is little to say about such poems—they are well- 
nigh perfect in their rather narrow lyric range. And they 
express the modern attitude of many stern and noble 
souls who accept no flattering unction and yet carry on 
because they must, rejecting despair as a futile luxury. 

The title of the book compels a protest—at fifty or so 
no poet can be sure of having written his “last poems.” 
Let us hope for more from Mr. Housman—Sophocles 
wrote his Oedipus at Colonus at eighty-nine. H. M. 


ENAMELED POEMS 


For Eager Lovers, by Genevieve Taggard. Thos. Seltzer. 

A graceful delicate gift is that of Genevieve Taggard, as 
revealed in her book For Eager Lovers. The publisher’s 
comment on the cover of the book, comparing her to 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, is rather unfortunate, for there 
is no point of resemblance between the two. Miss Millay 
has a freshness, strength, and originality, to which the 
rather shy beauty of Miss Taggard’s lyrics cannot aspire. 
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To those who know Miss Taggard, the poems are a true 
expression of her personality. They have the same air 
of fastidious retrospection, of dainty aloofness, and the 
same strain of delicate morbidity. She expresses the 
limitations of her poetry pretty well in what is probably 
the most characteristic poem in her book, The Enamel 
Girl: 

Fearful of beauty, I always went 
Timidly indifferent; 

Dainty, hesitant, taking in 

Just what was tiniest and thin; 
Fond of arts and trinkets, if 
Imperishable and stiff. 


They never played me false, nor fell 
Into fine dust. They lasted well. 


They lasted till you came, and then 
When you went sufficed again. 


But for you, they had been quite 
All I needed for my sight. 


You faded; I never knew 
How to unfold as flowers do 


Or how to nourish anything 
To make it grow. I wound a wing 


With one caress, with one kiss, 
Break most fragile ecstasies. 


Now terror touches me when | 
Dream I am touching a butterfly! 


Miss Taggard’s poems have a finished sensitive beauty, 
a kind of smooth music, and now and then a reserved 
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passion, as in Tropical Girl, With Child, Poet in the Base- 
ment; and Married, with its hopeless despair of “Apart, 
apart, we are apart.”” The first poem in the book has a 
thoughtful loveliness; its last two lines are very fine, and 
characteristic of Miss Taggard’s philosophy throughout: 
We, like the stones, the stones no more than we, 
Have no end, no motion and no destiny. 

First Miracle has an artless breathlessness about it; and 
Boys and Girls, thought by many to be her best poem in 
spite of its flavor slightly reminiscent of one of Rupert 
Brooke’s South Sea poems, is enough to distinguish any 
first book of verse. In fact, one finds nothing of the 
awkwardness, the crudeness, usually expected in such an 
offering. Miss Taggard’s poems are surprisingly finished; 
she writes with an ease and distinction unknown to most 
young poets. Her technique is always carefully perfected, 
and her words and thoughts never lack clarity. As a 
first book this volume is notable, and should give its 
author a good place among the best of the young women 
poets. Marya Zaturensky 


UNDER THE TREE 
Under the Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. B. W. 
Huebsch. 
Miss Roberts has endeavored to present in verse the 
psychological and spiritual life of a child between the 
ages, I should say, of about five and ten or eleven. As 
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she appears to have succeeded to a remarkable degree, 
it is interesting to examine her methods. Her child 
being self-conscious, analytical, she has chosen to let the 
child be her own psychologist, and so writes of the ex- 
periences recorded from the standpoint of childhood, and 
not from the standpoint of the adult. This involves a 
simplification of diction and technique, which bounds her 
work narrowly, but which she has nevertheless handled 
in a masterly fashion. 

The earliest impressions recorded are of minute obser- 
vations, sometimes subtle, often very simple, but almost 
entirely detached from any emotion whatever. They are 
simply the first stirrings of an hyper-metaphysical mind, 
which focusses with equal interest upon an optical illusion 
involving an apparent jerking of the sky or upon the 
wriggling of a pretty Sunday school teachér’s tongue. 
Or it turns upon itself, the child’s home, from the top of 
hill, perhaps, with the acute disinterest of a little hill god 
who has all but found Nirvana: 
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The church steeple looked very tall and thin, 
And I found the house that we live in. 


I saw it under the poplar tree, 
And I bent my head and tried to see 


Our house when the rain is over it, 
And how it looks when the lamps are lit. 


I saw the swing from up on the hill, 
The ropes were hanging very still. 


And over and over I tried to see 
Some of us walking under the tree; 
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And the children playing everywhere, 
And how it looks when I am there. 

As the child develops, various emotions become involved 
in these observations—pleasure, fear, etc. The fear of 
the imagined, as in Strange Tree, of less definitely per- 
ceived but more actual terrors, asin 4 Child Asleep. And 
finally—and almost incidentally—appears a more con- 
scious pleasure in beauty for its own sake. 

Miss Roberts’ art consists most often in juxtaposing 
simple physical details of a landscape or situation in such 
a way that they act upon and limit each other definitely 
and minutely, without being at any point similar or parts 
of each other. They are simply carefully ordered parts 
of a whole, and bear in every case an intimate relationship 
to the sound movement. The lines already quoted serve 
as an excellent example of this. Occasionally she lets 
a rhythm that has already been used in this manner carry 
over its emotion as a sort of superimposed comment 
upon lines, the content of which is too far removed from 
the physical to fuse with sound—as in certain lines of 
In Maryland, which | quote intact. It is, of course, an 
important part of an old art, at least as old as the ballade, 
but it is here turned to other uses: 

When it was Grandmother Barbara’s day, 
We lived on a hill, and down below, 
Beyond the pasture and the trees, 
A river used to go. 
The river was very wide and blue 


And deep; and my! it was a sight 
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To see the ships go up and down, 
And all the sails were white. 


And Grandmother Barbara used to wait 
Beside the window or the door. 

She never was too tired of it 
To watch the river any more. 


And we could hardly see across; 

And the water was blue, as blue as the sky; 
And all day long and all day long 

We watched the little ships go by. 

The poignancy of the poem, the identification of the 
child with the young grandmother, the distilled nostalgia, 
scarcely require comment. 

Miss Roberts has used other devices, but less con- 
sistently, and in a limited discussion there is scarcely 
room to take them up. This may serve as a key to her 
method, however. 

The fact that the child has been, in this book, her own 
psychologist, is apt to make it, other questions aside, 
a very popular book with children. But whether or not 
it ever does acquire this deserved popularity, it is too fine 
a piece of work to be ignored by the sophisticated adult, 
whether now or in the future. Yvor Winters 


DISCOVERING THE MAJORITY 


Finders: More Poems in American, by John V. A. Weaver. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
A second volume is always dangerous if the first has 
been arresting. John V. A. Weaver, in Jn American, 
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proved that the language of the man who says, “he don’t” 
and “useta” has charm to bring to poetry. The discovery 
of poetic material in the dialect of the streets increases 
the possibility of variety in the art and is a service. Mr. 
Weaver performed this service with a liveliness and whim- 
sicality that were entertaining, a sympathy of approach 
that was very winning. If the range of emotion was 
slight—well, the book was slender too. 

All of the above may be said also of the second book, 
which is perhaps a little better than the first. But the 
danger to the second book is that it will be judged not for 
what it is but for what it isn’t—as a penetrating search, 
a comprehensive grasp, or a panoramic view of the lives 
and types of common people. The poems ring true enough, 
but oh, the vast unsaid! And as for types, there are only 
one or two which are sympathetically treated; the others 
merely fill in the outlines of the tales. Live a few years 
in one of these families that use bad grammar, and you 
will know what I mean. Such people seem to be, some- 
how, a novelty to Mr. Weaver and looking into their 
thoughts is a stunt. Too quickly his mind plays with an 
idea, a point of view, an old wives’ tale, and makes a 
verse. He does not seem to realize that it is rather the 
educated and otherwise specialized class that needs inter- 
pretation and comment to emphasize its fundamental 
humanity; the poems seem to say, “See what I have 
discovered—the majority of people are human like the 
rest of us!” 
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He bases this human likeness on a very few points. 
In the second book as in the first, he looks into the hearts 
of young girls, shop-clerks, and others, and finds primarily 
sweetness, pathos, and a sense that one should not be too 
much of a cheap-skate. Well, there are worse things that 
might be found; certainly he spares us much ugliness. 
Though he can hear only a limited range of notes in the 
emotional scale, these few are well worth hearing. 

Margery Swett 


A BIENNIAL 


American Poetry 1922—A Miscellany. Warcourt Brace 

& Co. 

The Foreword of this volume offers it as the second 
number of a biennial publication, and states with the 
emphasis of repetition that it has no editor. The second 
statement may be questioned, or at least its limitations 
should be defined. In one sense there is no editorial 
supervision—each poet “invited” to appear makes his 
own selection of the poems which shall represent him. 
But in another sense there would seem to have been an 
editor of both the first and second biennial numbers. The 
foreword states that “the poets who appear here have come 
together by mutual accord,” but it has been generally 
assumed that they “‘came together” originally in 1920 by 
no such spontaneous impulse but by direct invitation of 
Mr. Untermeyer, and that the four 1922 arrivals repre- 
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sent also his initiative, no doubt corroborated by the 
other first-number entrants. 

The unsigned foreword says that this Miscellany is 
“frankly imitative” of the English anthologies known 
as Georgian Poetry. This statement is also misleading. 
Georgian Poetry began in 1912, under the definite editor- 
ship of Edward Marsh, as a definite effort to present to 
the British public a sympathetic group of the younger 
poets of King George’s opening reign; and later numbers 
have continued this very laudable design. In Georgian 
Poetry there is no taint of snobbishness, no implication 
of a we-are-the-people claim to superiority over poets 
unrepresented; and there is a stated editorial respon- 
sibility for the admission of names in each number. 

This Miscellany and its predecessor are to be criticized 
in exactly these three details: the denial of editorial 
responsibility; the fact that these books are in no sense 
the presentation of a sympathetic group of poets hitherto 
comparatively unknown; and the unuttered but only too 
manifest claim to represent the leaders of the art in this 
country. Certain of the leaders are indeed here—nine or 
ten of the thirteen poets represented would belong in any 
good modern collection; but we look in vain for many 
names which should take precedence of three here con- 
spicuous—those of Louis and Jean Starr Untermeyer and 
James Oppenheim. 

The poems offered by the thirteen poets of this volume 
are, as a rule, fairly representative of the work they are 
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doing at present. We have, from Vachel Lindsay, fohnny 
Appleseed and Gipsy Fiddles; from H. D. a group of her 
Greek derivations; from Conrad Aiken Seven Twilights in 
his usual twilight mood, and Tefe/estai, a meditation on 
death; from Amy Lowell the breezy Lilacs, the Twenty- 
four Hokku, and other poems in verse both bond and free; 
from Carl Sandburg And So Today and three briefer 
poems, none of them in his best, or even his second-best, 
vein; from Robert Frost The Witch of Coés, which carried 
off the Levinson Prize last November, and three briefer 
poems; from Louis Untermeyer his Heine monologue; 
from Sara Teasdale a group of quiet meditative lyrics. 
And so forth. The one poem in the book which seems to 
me to rise to its author’s very highest level, is Miss Mil- 
lay’s superb Euclid sonnet, first printed in the series of 
twenty in Reedy’s Mirror, and here number, six of Eight 
Sonnets. Here it is—we are glad of the chance to quote it: 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 

Let all that prate of Beauty hold their peace, 

And lay them prone upon the earth, and cease 

To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 

At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 

In shapes of shifting lineage. Let geese 

Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 

From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

O blinding hour—O holy terrible day— 

When first the shaft into his vision shone 

Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare; fortunate they 


Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 
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This seems to us one of the memorable sonnets of the 
language; ranking with Rupert Brooke’s soldier sonnet as 
the two finest written in this century. H. M. 


CONRAD AIKEN’S SELECTION 


Modern American Poets, selected by Conrad Aiken. 

Martin Secker, London. 

The very word “anthology” suggests finality. The 
number of collections of poems of the last decade already 
issued seems to indicate very definite opinions among 
critics as to who and what is important, and more or less 
permanent, in the huge accumulation of our poetry. 
Usually there are the looked-for poets, together with their 
famous poems. Sometimes the selection of poems differs, 
yet often only enough to give the impression that the last 
anthology is simply a working-over of previous ones with 
changes made wherever the editor has differed from his 
contemporaries in matters of preference and taste. A 
general unanimity of opinion on most poems, however, 
seems to predominate over digressions of taste, and the 
contents bear familiar titles. Yet the absence of some 
familiars and the presence of new poets have sufficient 
conspicuousness in most cases to challenge discussion. 
The book under review is no exception, and as it is issued 
abroad for the use of Europeans, the finality of its inclu- 
sions should be carefully considered. 

If the present anthology has a special claim to criticism, 
it is, I think, because of the omission of Ezra Pound, 
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Edgar Lee Masters, and Carl Sandburg, and the inclusion 
of Anna Hempstead Branch. The absence of Pound and 
Masters Mr. Aiken regrets—he was unable to gain per- 
mission for inclusion. As for Sandburg, Mr. Aiken ex- 
plains in his preface that this poet interests him in the 
mass but not in the item. If Mr. Aiken means by “‘item”’ 
what we think he does—a lyrical and concise form of verse 
which has a certain beauty and value along with its brev- 
ity—he is gravely in error. In this sense of the “item,” 
if any poet has made himself notably interesting, it is 
precisely Mr. Sandburg; far more than certain poets 
included, who have not yet, like Sandburg, learned the 
process of separating from the mass those snatches of 
sharp beauty which are the very essence and “item” of 
poetry. 

Despite these regrettable omissions, the editor has done 
very well toward representing adequately certain poets 
usually shown with one or two poems. With the excep- 
tion of the Monroe-Henderson anthology, he has done 
better, for instance, by T. S. Eliot and Wallace Stevens 
than any predecessor: from Eliot giving not only the 
inevitable Portrait of a Lady and Prufrock, but the equally 
admirable Sweeney Among the Nightingales and Rhapsody 
on a Windy Night; and from Stevens, the consummate 
Sunday Morning and Le Monocle de Mon Oncle. More 
space is alloted to Bodenheim than usual, with a fairer 
selection from his work. Emily Dickinson, however, is, 
in my opinion, slightly over-emphasized. Edwin Arling- 
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ton Robinson, also, is represented rather heavily; and 
Alfred Kreymborg. Edna Millay is here with her poem 
Renascence; and we wish to compliment Mr. Aiken on the 
surprise of The Walker, by Arturo Giovannitti. 

But we fail to detect that originality of choice which 
was somehow expected from a poet-editor. Mr. Aiken, 
like most anthologists, seems to have collaborated with 
his public and taken the expedient course, so that his book 
is not an adequate presentation of American poets to 
English readers. The new edition of The New Poetry will 
serve them better as a more comprehensive and better 
collection. However, if the present movement continues, 
it may still be early for finalities. Virgil Geddes 


NEWS NOTES 


Mrs. Mary Aldis, whose poems we have often printed, is unusually 
versatile. Her novel, Drift, is a powerful study of the parasitic woman 
of wealth and charm; and her Plays for a Small Stage are the clever 
result of ten or more years’ experience as the manager of a group of 
amateur players who did excellent progressive work with modern plays 
in Lake Forest, Ill. 

Perhaps her strongest work to date is the three-act play, The Will of 
the People, which was first presented in February by The Playwrights 
Theatre of Chicago, an organization formed for such experimental 
productions. The subject—graft in municipal politics undermining 
the value of a hospital for the blind, and driving to suicide the physician 
whose dreams and devotion had achieved it—is wrought out with a 
simple truth and a dramatic intensity which make of the play a vivid 
and powerful up-to-date American tragedy. 

The theatrical season in Chicago has been illuminated by other 
exceptional productions. Some years ago we commented upon the 
extreme beauty of the Stuart Walker production of The Book of Fob; 
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at last it travelled westward, with George Sommes giving a superb 
interpretation of the title role. The Hairy Ape also reached us, a master- 
piece of elemental rhythms and dissonances, Eugene O’Neill’s highest 
reach thus far in imaginative, essentially poetic drama. And Mr. 
Raymond O’Neil’s company of Negro players began its career auspi- 
ciously with Oscar Wilde’s Salome, showing Evelyn Preer as a memo- 
rable artist in poetic tragedy; followed by a charming “racial comedy 
in one act,” The Chip Woman's Fortune, in which Willis Richardson 
gives us the very heart’s-core of simple kindly humorous neighborhood 
life in the colored quarter of almost any city. 

Miss Amy Loweli has been giving a busy two or three weeks of lec- 
tures and readings in the Middle West, Speaking at the Arts Club, the 
Northwestern University, and elsewhere in Chicago; the Wisconsin 
Players in Milwaukee, and many other places. Carl Sandburg recently 
left home for a series of dates extending to the Pacific Coast. 

Glenway Wescott sailed again for Europe Feb. 20th, to be gone 
several months. Edna Millay, after two years abroad, has returned 
to New York. Louis Golding writes us from England that when he was 
in Germany he met the sole surviving descendant of Schiller, a German 
baron who was selling Schiller’s parchments and porcelains for bread. 

Padraic Colum and his wife were photographed crowned with a /eis 
on arriving in Honolulu, where Mr. Colum is to begin the collection of 
Hawaiian legends for which the Hawaiian Folklore Society has offered 
him $5,000. 

Into our office the other day walked Cathal O’Byrne, a “ wandering 
minstrel from the Land of Song.” He gives song recitals of the old 
Gaelic ballads, and wears a costume not dissimilar to the Scotch kilt, 
but unplaided. Instead of the green, he uses the much older royal 
saffron, for appearing in which men and women were at one time put 
to death. Though he did not have his costume with him he did have 
his voice, and sang for us a lullaby “as old as Ireland” and very sweet. 
He read us also his translation of an early Irish ballad. So gay a per- 
sonality has Cathal O’Byrne that it was hard to realize how many of 
his friends have been executed. He patriotically makes light of his loss 
by saying that Ireland has many good men to take their places. 

The Southern Methodist University of Dallas, Texas, closed its poetry 
prize contest, noted in our November number, on March 15th. 
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Another prize contest for undergraduates is open till May 1st, 1923. 
This is the Witter Bynner $100 Prize Offer for Undergraduates, made by 
Mr. Bynner through the Poetry Society of America. Not more than 
200 lines may be submitted by any one person. Previous publication 
does not disqualify. The judges are Carl Sandburg, Witter Bynner 
and Alice Corbin Henderson. The envelopes should be marked “ Poetry 
Society Contest” and sent to Mrs. Henderson, Box 444, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Stephen Vincent Benét’s King David, which won The Nation’s annual 
poetry prize of $100, is causing lively conversation in various poetic 
quarters. In our opinion it in no respect approaches the quality of 
The Ballad of William Sycamore, published by this poet in The New 
Republic last November. 

Poetry for Fanuary, 1923, is extremely scarce in this office. The 
editors earnestly request subscribers and others who may have copies no 
longer in use, to mail them to us, whether in good or bad condition. For 


Jresh copies we will pay the retail price. 


Mr. H. Stuart is a young Irish poet who, at last accounts, was in 
Maryborough Military Prison. Apparently heisa follower of DeValera, 
and at odds with the present Free State government. Mr. Stuart 
has been represented in The Chapbook, the London monthly edited by 
Harold Monro; but he appears in Poetry for the first time. 

Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who still lives in London, needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. Breakers and Granite (Macmillan Co., 1921) is 
his latest book of new verse, and Preludes and Symphonies (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922) is a reprint of earlier volumes. 

The opening poem of Mr. Fletcher’s Prayers appeared in the American 
Miscellany \ast year; but as it belongs in the present series, the editor 
repeats it at the author’s request. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence also has long been a contributor to Poetry. 
Mr. Lawrence writes from Taos that he is leaving New Mexico for a 
month or two of travel in Mexico proper, and that he hopes to pause 
in Chicago in May and then travel further eastward. 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald), of Chicago, will soon 
publish, through Will Ranson, her first book of verse. 

Mrs. Mary Austin also, whose distinguished work in prose has long 
been well known, is on the point of offering her first book of poems. 
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Miss Widdemer’s latest book is Cross-currents. Harcourt, Brace & Co 
Mr. David Osborne Hamilton, of New York, is the author of Four 
Gardens, one of the early numbers in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
Mr. John Crawford, of New York, has contributed to a number of 
the special magazines. He objects to being confused with other John 
or Jack Crawfords who appear more or less in various reviews. 

Miss Amanda Hall, of New York, has contributed verse to numerous 
magazines; and she is still better known as a novelist. 

Five young poets are new to our readers: Mr. F. B. McGurrin, of 
Oakland, Cal.; Miss M. Letitia Stockett, of Baltimore; Miss Constance 
Enslow, of Chicago; Mr. Leland Davis, of New York; and Miss Mary 
M. Matheson, of Los Angeles. 

We wonder what our more or less muscular poets will think of Mr. 
Brownell’s theory of “‘kinaesthetic verse.” 

The editor apologizes for the delay of the March number. The mail- 
ing company whom we have employed for some years received the 
magazines at the usual date, Feb. 20th; but owing to recent moving 
and change of management held them for ten days or more before 
mailing, this office being ignorant of the delay. If any subscribers have 
not received their copies they will please notify us. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Songs of Unrest, by Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The Hundred and One Harlequins, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Grant Rich- 
ards, Ltd., London. 
The Tide Comes In, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Last Lutanist, by Dean B. Lyman, Jr. Yale Univ. Press. 
Golden Bird, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Shadow-Eater, by Benjamin De Casseres. Preface by Don Marquis. 
Illus’d by Wallace Smith. American Library Service, New York. 
The Far of Dreams, by Lilla Cabot Perry. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Great Dream, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 
Roast Leviathan, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
PROSE: 
Waldo Frank: A Study, by Gorham R. Munson. Boni & Liveright. 
The American Rhythm, by Mary Austin. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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